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A Chicago subscriber writes as follows : "I have felt all 
along that however righteous, in an art sense, your position 
was, you had, as the English say, a 'tall order' on hand in 
overcoming the notions of some collectors, and in exposing the 
methods of some dealers. In coming out and taking the stand 
you have against all these you need all the support you can get. 
. . . If it was known you were a very rich man and you 
were taking up your stand for the good of art and safety of 
art buyers, and had enough money to back it, none of these 
fellows could stand against you. As it is, they will try to tire 
you but. You must not let them." 

, Well, we will let it go at that. The Collector has done a 
little work in that line. It has exposed a few frauds. ..-An 
amusing incident occurred a few days ago. A pedlar of "old 
pictures" had written to a wealthy collector in this city about 
a few choice examples he liked to show, and soon after called 
and sent up his card. The gentleman wrote on the back of 
the card: "I am a subscriber to The Collector and Art 
Critic," and sent it down again. 

The. pedlar left. 

The Collector has strong friends ; it has an audience now 
twice as large as the late Alfred Trumble addressed. It prides 
itself in the virulence of its enemies, who stoop to nothing, be 
it calumnies, or lies. Thus it fills its peculiar place in art litera- 
ture, fearless and bold. It stands for the honest American 
artist ; it stands for the honest dealer ; it aids the discriminating 
collector ; it serves Art, without hope of gain, unpurchaseable, 
untrammeled.- And if. as the Chicago friend says, it needs sup- 
port, financial support — and what missionary work does not 
need it — there are many who desire the work continued. 



The elusiveness of art appreciation and the subjectiveness of 
art criticism were shown when the reviews appeared of the 
twenty-second annual exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists. To take only three of the leading critics writing for 
the daily press about the exhibition, we notice that One calls 
it "the best one ever held," another declares that "the long pro- 
cession of paintings illustrates a .decided fall in artistic value 
. . . there is little that is stimulating and delightful." Of 
Louis Loeb's large decorative panel, "Temple of the Winds — ■ 
Sunset," it is said that "the figures are a little stiff, the color is 
too blatant and is not as harmonious as it ought to be," while 
another equally well equipped writer will have it that it is "ex- 
tremely delicate in color and with strongly drawn figures." - 

Where the doctors disagree — what about the patient? 

In this case the patient is all right. 

To give an individual impression I would say it is a good, 
very good average exhibition; more like an Academy show 
than ever; a more than common number of interesting sub- 
jects; fewer of glaring failures; several instances of steady 
advance — such might be given as the summary of this impor- 



tant aggregation of brush products, to which some good sculp- 
tural work is added. 

The work of the hanging committee deserves unstinted 
praise. I have rarely seen an exhibition where the canvases 
were hung so judiciously, for the few failures are spread 
around in such a manner that no pillory of horror's chamber 
was required. The large number of canvases submitted to 
the jury, twelve hundred, enabled this august body to spare 
us; many glaring instances of misdirected energy; and as a 
result it is without conscience qualms that we may indulge in 
some conservative optimism. 

Enough of these general remarks. Let me try to teach my 
philosophy, such as it is, by examples. 

It is a pleasure to note the canvases sent in by some artists, 
as declaring greater distinction, and in a marked way, from the 
styles to which they have accustomed the spectator. They de- 
light us with a marked step forward even beyond former merit. 
There is Ben Foster, seen in No. 48, a bright, brilliant "Late 
Autumn Morning," in which for the nonce he leaves his more 
quiet moonlight effects; in this and in No. 7, "A Misty 
Meadow," the artist plays on a new key of light, with refine- - 
ment of tone and entire absence of mannerism. The same 
may be said of Butler's "Long Island Landscape," No. 10, . 
which is as satisfactory as his "The Sea at Evening," No. 271, 
which is more of his usual choosing, although here ambitious 
and successful. Again we notice that Homer Lee depicts the 
mountain gorge of his "Whirlpool Rapids," No. 33, full as well 
as the skyscrapers on an election night. Nor is 'f nomas Moran 
often seen in the well-toned bit of home-scenery, like "The 
Goosepond," No. 103. 

Of all the contributors I like to single out two men whose 
work shows the greatest improvement. I took occasion at the 
last year's "Society" to slightly castigate a contribution by 
Bryson Burroughs ; this year he shows the same models in 
"Mother and Child," No. 96, with all last year's defects lack- 
ing, and although the group is conventional, the painting of 
it is fine. Better still are his "The City of the Towers," No. 
216, and "Sunset," No. 323. There is vigorous work in these 
canvases, and they are serious, if not severe, productions. Also 
the work of A. T. Van Laer shows a wonderful stride. The 
hardness of past efforts is being lost, and this painter becomes 
expert in depicting humid atmosphere and picturesque display. 
Were his sheep drawn somewhat freer, little more could be 
desired. 

Standing before No. 322, "Rainy Weather," by William A. 
Coffin, I get to musing. There is a hillside, such as we that 
love the country know, and the inward dream is assimilated by 
the poetic vision, and smiling clouds, driving rain, bending 
trees, leaden sky, it all responds to the memory of the ele- 
ments of nature whose vast storehouse of robust charm or deli- 
cate simplicity absorbs the soul. And musingly standing there, 
do we recall the hard, outre "formal landscapes," with which 
the artist has inflicted us? And do we ask, Will he ever force 
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again this limpid delight into an arid waste? And musingly 
we listen: 

" Quote the Raven, 'Nevermore !' " 

Let us walk now along the walls. Paul Dougherty must be 
classed among "the successful imitators," to whom Dr. Leigh 
Hunt referred in his Academy review a few weeks ago; and 
Fred. Williams, formerly of bright promise, is likewise pulling 
in the slough. Work of the standard we are accustomed to is 
given by such men as the Eatons, Harry and Warren, Ocht- 
-man, Wiles, Curan, Rehn, Potthast, and others. It is neither 
beyond their customary productions, nor behind their merit; 
it is good, eminently sound work, sent in to please and edify 
us, and appealing to our judgment for appreciation. Bogert's 
work is getting somewhat dark, it should freshen up a bit; 
Parton has not'done himself justice; Bristol's contribution has 
discordant planes. E. M. Bicknell, Edward A. Bell, E. Wood 
Perry, Frank Fowler, Walter Clark, they all .deserve mention 
for the good examples contributed. 

An entire stranger in this artistic arena is Clyde du Vernet 
Hunt, a nephew of our great American painter, W. M. Hunt. 
His immediate admission with an important canvas demon- 
strates its marked excellence. The "Girl and Goat," No. 224. 



although painted in France, does not show the mannerism by 
which salon- pictures of young artists are easily distinguished. 
It is a sincere, well-painted canvas. 

'Louis Loeb's "Temple of the Winds" is a splendid example 
of mural painting, showing rare attainment of invention and 
a strong sense of colors, both in harmony and contrast. 

Eastman Johnson is renewing his youth; W. Elmer Scho- 
field, the winner of the Webb prize, deserves this honor; W. 
M. Chase has several numbers, very attractive, No. 351 espe- 
cially so. The portraits are fair, without being especially strik- 
ing, except Louis Loeb's portrait of Zangwill, a good counter- 
feit of a poor subject. The miniatures indicate revived 
interest ; they are as good as those in the special show held re- 
cently at the Knoedler gallery. Of the sculpture, the work of H. 
Christian Anderson is noteworthy, while the study in wood 
and marble by Herbert Adams is striking. The "Sketch on the 
Tanbark," by G. R. Roth, presents good modelling. 

Thus this important exhibition is eminently satisfatory. 

* * * 

"The Awful Ten," as they used to be called, have their con- 
temporaneous show at the Durand-Ruel Gallery. They are not 
awful at all, on the contrary, sedate and within the bounds of 
good sense. In fact, there is no reason why these canvases 
should not have been hung in Fifty-seventh street. 

There is very little of impressionistic ribaldry, barring Weir's 
streaky work, although his "Watersprite" is fine. Tarbell's 
"Mirror" is one of the best canvases shown here. Benson's 
"Waterfowl" could hang in the Academy without creating the 
riot which Jan Steen's ducks created in his brewery. Twacht- 
man's work is an ecstasy of color, and Childe Hassam is more 
stable and even in his productions than usual. 

Dewing's absence is accounted for by his recent show at the 
Montross Gallery. 

A giant is not always delicate or symmetrical. Michael An- 
gelo, with his mighty creations of strength and power, cannot 
be considered a sculptor for my lady's boudoir. 

This is the impression one receives at viewing the work of 
Horatio Walker, displayed at the Montross Gallery. The full 
strength of this painter was never seen until now. His drawing 
is uncouth, his use of the pigment oftimes hasty and crude — 
his work is the work of a master. The "Ploughing — the First 
Gleam" is the strongest, most vigorous landscape seen in many 
a day. It has the strength of an abiding masterpiece. 

The studies and sketches in color and in pencil are of in- 
terest to show us the steps by which the artist attains to his 
perfected work. 

* * * 

Eight portraits of the German artist, Fedor Encke, are shown 
at the Knoedler Gallery. They are an advance on his work 
seen before, notably in the textures, although the general re- 
sults do not place him above some of our native painters. 

Smilie's landscapes, pleasing though they be, may not be 
regarded with enthusiasm. They are somewhat perfunctory, 
they lack refinement and above all the local atmosphere of Italy. 

* * * 

The seizure by the internal revenue authorities, recently, of 
a notable painting raises the question in how far the declaia- 
tions of value made by importers should be accepted by the 
port collector. In the case referred to the importation of the 
noted Rubens, "The Holy Family," by Mr. Eugene Fischhof, 
it is said that a rival dealer tipped the authorities that this 
painting had been sold at auction in London for $20,000 more 
than the figure given in the invoice. 

As if auctions establish values ! It will be remembered that 
Jules Breton's "Communicants," now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, brough $48,000 at auction. Because it was worth that 
sum ! By no manner of means. It is not worth one-half that 
amount; but it so happened that at the sale two millionaires 
fancied the picture — and they played with it in their way. So 
it was with "Choosing the Model," by Fortuny. Again we 
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saw at a recent sale the pictures of a mechanical painter, but 
poor artist, driven up to exactly the same amount by his agents, 
while his pictures have been bought in the open market for 
much less than the amount of kited figures. 

That does not establish values. It is said that this Rubens 
was sent up at the sale referred to, and bid in at the high 
figure, while it was actually sold at about the price given in the 
invoice. To a subscriber who wrote to me about this picture 
and asked my opinion as to its value, I wrote that I thought it 
might bring about $25,000 in Europe, which proved later to be 
pretty close to the invoice figure. Of course, with the duty, 
etc., the painting is worth much more here. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that dealers will invoice paintings for any more than 
they can help, consistent with honest principles. The whole 
matter looks much like a case of petty spite and chicanery, 
and the best that could be done would be to release the 
painting. 

And then, that absurd law of 20 per cent, duty on art, should 
be repealed any way. 

A note of warning might again be sounded about the buying 
of paintings at the sales of household furniture in private 
houses. These paintings are generally stuffed in. They are 
always with the same artist names, some Barbizons, a few Dus- 
seldorf's, a Schreyer, Ziem and so on. These are manufac- 
tured for these occasions, and no collector should ever think 
of buying these pigs in pokes. 

As to auction sales with "additions," to which I have some- 
times referred, I learn of a well-known Boston collector of wide 
reputation, that he had been offered five thousand dollars by an 
auction firm in this city only for the use of his name for an 
auction of paintings, to be supplied by the auctioneer. 

And yet the greatest evil does not lie with those announced 
additions. The danger comes in where a man of conceded 
probity allows his collection to be swelled by lots, purchased 
by him for one dollar to give him title, yet known to belong to 



others, and reverting to them if bought in. 
been played. Well may the buyer beware. 



Such tricks have 



The Lincoln Club is rapidly taking the place for Brooklyn 
which the Union League Club occupies in this city, as the un- 
commercial centre of art. The success of a recent exhibition 
has now inaugurated a monthly one man's show, the first 
painter to be honored being George H. McCord of Brooklyn, 
recently elected President of the Salmagundi Club. , The work 
of this popular artist, shown here, is representative of his 
various subjects, as marines, seacoast views and landscapes. 
His high standing in his guild has often been adverted to in 
these columns. 

H= H< * 

A practical step for the dissemination of art knowledge is 
taken by Charles Volkmar in his inauguration of classes for 
the study of the potter's craft. His School for Clay Working, 
soon to be opened, will offer facilities for those who wish to 
follow Queen Victoria's example — who is a creditable etcher — 
and find in manual dexterity an opening for the expression of 
individual artistic conceptions. 

* * * 

An exhibition of the work of a Boston artist, George Fred- 
erick Munn, recently held at Bishop Potter's Diocesan House 
on Lafayette Place, shows that all the good artists do not 
reside in Gotham — but that is a commonplace remark, which 
no one would controvert. 

Mr. Munn, although a pupil of- Geo. Fred. Watts of London 
and Munkacsy of Paris, shows in no way his masters' influence, 
except perhaps in some of his color-schemes. He certainly 
has branched out in a bolder technique and wider conception 
than his Parisian mentor, at least, ever possessed. His land- 
scapes, in which both knife and brush freely handle the pig- 
ment, are not all transcripts of European scenes, but have gen- 
erally a crisp New England flavor, infused with strong, though 
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not too strong, color. Some of the paintings lent for this exhi- 
bition by Miss Crosby are exceptionally fine, as is the "Harvest 
Moon," lent by Mr. Frank Hunter Potter. A stillife here 
shown is as good as Chase ever painted. 

* * * 

A great amount of matter has been crowded out of this num- 
ber and must wait for the next, on account of the large space 
occupied by the "Sales" Department. This includes prices 
brought at the Daly sale, the Auguste Rousseau sale of Paris, 
which brought 479,180 francs, and some contributed articles. 

* * # 

_ A sale to take place this month at the American Art Asso- 
ciation will be a combination of the collection of Mr. Frederic 
Bonner and of the canvases belonging to the Association. This 
will offer an exhibition of great variety, as Mr. Bonner's ex- 
cellent Barbizon paintings will be cheek by jowl with the Asso- 
ciation's luminarists' pictures. To see Daubigny, Corot, 
Jacque, Diaz and Troy on hanging with Mignard, Cazin, Monet, 
and Raffaelli will offer a rare opportunity for study, and I 
warrant that the contention will be sustained that the best in 
art, no matter how diverging the lines of conception and execu- 
tion, will always harmonize. A further addition of Inness and 
Wyant on the one hand, Lawrence and Gainsborough on the 
other, with an excellent, rich Mauve, besides, will complete a 
perfect cycle of art. 

* * # 

The Mt. Kisco Recorder contains the following: 
"Mr. James F. Sutton of Bedford sailed this week for Colon, 
-Peru, where he has an option on a gallery of pictures at $1,000,- 
000. It is a family collection, and of course embraces the work of 
the oldest and best masters of the brush. If the collection is 
found as represented by the agents having the settlement of the 
estate in charge, they are worth, Mr. Sutton says, not less than 
$5,000,000. The palace of the family, by whom the collection 
was made, now deceased, covers four acres. Mr. Sutton, it 
will be remembered, was the importer of "The Angelus," and 
there is no reason to doubt that he has a princely fortune in the 
option he will exercise this week. 5 " 

This must be the notorious Torre-Tagle collection of Lima, 
Peru, which has been in the market for a good many years. A 
representative of the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition, visit- 
ing Peru last year, was approached with a proposition to have 
the entire collection transported to Buffalo, but very wisely 
advised the directors of the Fair to decline this offer. 

Whether it is the influence of the Carnegie Institute, Wm. M. 
Chase's chivalrous art talks, the smoky atmosphere, or the fact 
that Pittsburg has more subscribers to this magazine than any 
other city except New York, it remains to be said that art crops 
out in that centre in unexpected ways. The Pittsburg Leader 
tells of an artist-policeman, Thomas O'Reilly, and his talent for 
the brush. The descriptive article is highly commendatory of 
Mr. O'Reilly's work. The hope may be expressed that his 
position as a guardian of the peace may not deter him from 
those painstaking struggles by which all true artists ultimately 

come to recognition. 

* * * 

In connection with the list of prices, which were paid for the 
Artists' Fund collection in London, I may state that the house 
of Arthur Tooth and Sons has now under consideration the 
holding of an exhibition of the work of contemporary British 
artists, which may take place next fall. This will be the first 
opportunity to see the work of living Englishmen and of the 
Glasgow school together, and may be looked forward to with 
great interest. 

What miniature painting is among the graphic arts, ivory 
carving is to sculpture : a noble manifestation of art requiring 
the highest proficiency of technical skill. The sculptor who 



feels himself drawn to the expression of his inspiration in the 
dentin of elephant, narwhal or walrus only follows the example 
of the best of the Japanese of Chinese artists, and may point 
further back to Benvenuto • Cellini as the sculptor of many 
parts, who wrought his smaller works in metal, gold, silver and 
bronze, with the same devotion as he offered to his heroic 
statue of Perseus, now in the Loggia del Gran' Duca, at 
Florence. 

And the memory of Cellini's name and work comes involun- 
tarily to mind when entering the studio of Fritz Kaldenberg, 
the foremost, if not the only sculptor in ivory in' this country. 
He, too, does repousse or pushed-out Work, and applies his un- 
deniable skill and taste to many richly-ornamented articles. 
Still the mode of his invention and delicate rendering of senti- 
ment find best expression when the chaser works around the 
frequent curvature of the tubules and concentric rings of that 
white elastic substance, which in olden times formed the king's 
throne. 

Selecting from among many examples I pick up a crouching 
lion, about four inches high and ten inches long. No lion was 
ever carved by Barye that surpassed this miniature sculpture in 
breadth, force, grace of line and restrained energy. There is 
such a vast difference between the commercial plaster-casts of 
the itinerant Italian peddler and the free work of a Thorwald- 
sen, so here we can only think of the highest characteristics of . 
the art of a Flaxman or Gibson. The artistic bent of Kalden- 
berg is but the breeding from three generations of artists, as 
he comes in direct line from the widely known Slesinger family 
of the Pfaltz. 

Seated in a corner of the studio I noticed a Japanese at work 
with the graver on a bit of ivory. This artist, Mogi Yassu Sisa 
by name, came but recently to this country to introduce the 
Japanese style of ivory carving. He is from Tokio, his father 
is artist to the imperial household and a sculptor in ivory of 
note. The young man has come by special permission of the 
Mikado's government, and his work will soon be noted; 

* * * 

The annual exhibition of the Providence Art Club, just 
closed, has been the most notable one ever brought together in 
the quaint clubhouse on Thomas street, with its pyrographic 
decorations by Frank Marshall, and the coziest grillroom any 
club can boast of — I know whereof I speak, for did not 
Anthony Dyer teach me there first how to pronounce Correggio, 
mehercle ! and the beer was good, too. / 

But as to the pictures shown. There was a goodly repre- 
sentation of Academy canvases, even a few salon numbers were 
seen, notably Caroline Thurber's "The Wool Combers," which 
is vital and attractive. The work of Bogert, Rehn, Crane, 
Marble and others of the New York contingent was especially 
commended in the local accounts, while the reports also give 
due credit to Whittaker's "Oaks." This Providence artist is 
well remembered as an excellent technician, while I am pleased 
to see that my old acquaintances, Hugo Breul and Stacy- 
Tolman, are constantly pressing forward in public esteem. 
They deserve it. 

* * * 

The Halsey-Stirling views of the Dixon reproductions of the 
masterpieces in the National Gallery, together with his minia- 
tures, of the paintings by Watts were again seen last week; this 
time at the Bijou Theatre, in Broadway, where three Lenten 
matinees were given. I referred to this remarkable exhibition 
several months ago and am gratified to know that the knowl- 
edge of these paintings, together with the lecturer's lucid ex- 
planations, has been spread to many cities and will also be 
seen in Chicago. I refer to this exhibition anew simply to 
impress all my readers with the unique opportunity afforded 
them to have, as it were, London -brought to their doors, and 
urge them, when opportunity offers, to see this exhibition as 
the most exquisite representation of the wonders of the great 
British institution. 
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Professional models are a purely modern invention. To the 
Greeks, for instance, they were quite unknown. As for the 
old masters, they undoubtedly made constant studies from 
their pupils and apprentices, and even the religious pictures 
are full of the portraits of their friends and relations, but they 
do not seem to have had the inestimable advantage of the ex- 
istence of a class of people whose sole profession is to pose. 
• Besides the professional posers of the studio there are the 
posers ' of Society, the posers at afternoon teas, the posers 
■ in politics, and the circus posers. All four classes are delight- 
ful, but only the last class is ever really decorative. Acrobats 
and gymnasts can give the young painter infinite suggestions, 
for they bring into their art an element of swiftness, of motion, 
and of constant change that the studio model necessarily lacks. 
What is interesting in these "slaves of the ring" is that with 
them beauty is an unconscious result, not a conscious aim; the 
result, in fact, of the mathematical calculation of curves and 
distances, of absolute precision of eye, of the scientific knowl- 
edge of the equilibrium of forces, and of perfect physical train- 
ing. A good acrobat is always graceful though .grace is never 
his object; he is graceful because he does what he has to do 
in the best way in which it can be done — graceful because he 
is natural. If an ancient Greek were to come to life now, 
which, considering the probable severity of his criticisms, 
would be rather trying to our conceit, he would be found far 
oftener at the circus than at the theater. A good circus is 
an oasis of Hellenism in a world that reads too much to be 
wise, and thinks too much to be beautiful. ' 

As regards the influence of the ordinary model on painting, 
it cannot be said that it is altogether good. It is, of course, 
an advantage to the young artist sitting in his studio to be able 
to isolate "a little corner of life," as the French say, from dis- 
turbing surroundings, and to study it under certain effects of 
light and shade. But this very isolation leads often to mere 
mannerism in the painter, and robs him of that broad accept- 
ance of the general facts of life which is the verv essence of 
art. Model-painting, in a word, while it may be the condition 
of art, is not by any means its aim. It is simply practice, not 
perfection. Its use trains the eye and the hand of the painter ; 
its abuse produces in his work an effect of mere posing and 
prettiness. It is the secret of much of the artificiality of mod- 
ern art, this constant posing of pretty people, and when art 
becomes artificial it becomes monotonous. Outside the little 
world of the studio, with its draperies and its bric-a-brac, lies 
the world of life with its infinite, its Shakespearean variety. 

We must, however, distinguish between the two kinds of 
models, those who sit for the figure and those who sit for cos- 
tume. The study of the first is always excellent, but the cos- 
tume-model is becoming rather wearisome in modern pictures. 
It is really of very little use to dress up a girl in Greek 
draperies and to paint her as a goddess. The robe may be 
the robe of Athens, but the face is usually the face of Gotham. 
Now and then, it is true, one comes across a model whose face 
is an exquisite anachronism, and who looks lovely and natural 
in the dress of any century but her own: This, however, is 
rather rare. As a rule models are absolutely de notre siecle 
and should be painted as such. Unfortunately, they are not, 
and often we see people of the past painted, that are little more 
tnan mediocre representations of modern people masquerading 
In France they are wiser. The French painter uses the modei 
simply for study, for the finished picture he goes direct to life. 
«" * * * 
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xx. 

THE COLLECTION OF LOUIS WINDMULLER, ESQ., OF 
WOODSIDE, L. I. 

The collection of paintings resulting from discriminating acquisitions 
extending over a number of years is like an art history of that period. 

Mr. Louis Windmiiller was collecting his art works during the period 
when the Dusseldorf and Munich schools were at their height, his own 
German extraction leaning him favorably to the work of his erstwhile 
countrymen. The result of his collecting shows some of the more en- 
during examples of this school, interspersed with a few canvases which* 
bring the- needed variety of landscape art among the anecdotal pictures. 
I hus combined the collection is an interesting one. 

Of importance, both for size and subject matter is a canvas by M T 
r o5' .' Fl stic Duel," which received the gold medal at the exhibition 
of 1866 in St. Petersburg, where it was bought by the Hon. Henry 
Probasco, of Cincinnati. It presents a well-painted story of Russian 
life under the reign of Ivan the Terrible. A merchant has avenged 
an insult to his wife; his adversary lies at his feet and he challenges 
all others present to mortal combat. There is great vigor and ex- 
pression in the characters that form the groups around the central fig- 
ure. I he drawing is faultless and the coloring harmonious and 
pleasing. 

Of Oswald Achenbach there is an Italian landscape with a view of 
K.ome m the distance. This strong and vigorous naturalistic painter, 
may be considered the least addicted to the mannerism of the Dussel- 
dorf school, to which, by early instruction and later affiliation, he is 
considered to belong, and of which he is by far the most distinguished 
member. His early views of the Rhine, fresh and individual, indicated 
already the breadth and grasp with which he was to treat mountain, 
forest, and the sea alike, after his travels through Holland, Norway 
the Bavarian Tyrol, and Italy. To the right in this picture, at the foot 
ot an embankment which is crowned by a grove of trees, some Italian 
women are gathered around a spring; a peasant and a child are seated 
in the center on a bundle of hay, from which the head and large ears 
ot a mule emerge; to the left, amid mossy rocks, the ivy-covered ruin 
of an ancient wall is visible, while the picturesque background gives a 
view of the. dome of St. Peter's, crowned by the glow of the setting 
sun. It is one of those pictures which gave Achenbach his wide celeb- 
rity, and for which he was awarded numerous medals and various 
honors. 

A quaint and charming picture is "The Story Teller," by Hermann 
Kaulbach, which received a diploma at the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. A group of children are clustered around a droll old man 
who relates one of those enchanting fairy tales which in the good old- 
fashioned way begin with "Once upon a time." One little tot is bend- 
ing over her doll; another, evidently sent on an errand, holds the for- 
gotten jug m her hand and sits entranced upon a stool by the side of 
the story teller, with his weird face and grotesque make-up. Relatives 
of the artist sat as models to this picture, which he considers the best 
he ever painted. 

Somewhat similar in treatment is Edward Griitzner's "Falstaff" 
painted in the time when he attained great success with his scenes from 
bhakespeare and before the amusing sides of monastic and hunting 
life became his principal themes. Of hunting life we have Zimmerman'! 
Jagerlatein, where the hunter's companions complacently sip their 
wine and knowingly wink at each other while he is telling yarns 
-The teacher of Bouguereau, Isidor A. Pils, shows in his "Innocence" 
the head of a modest young French woman, and declares the same 
delicate technique of his more famous pupil. The sister of Gabriel 
Max sat for the head of the "German Woman" here shown which 
canvas was acquired from the artist. The picture is a strikingly 
beautiful one and in line with the artist's Madonna's so well known 
Eduardo Eroli was a pupil of Fortuny, and his Vivandiere filling the 
tankard of an amorous rifleman has all the brilliancy of his master 
alT 1 , £ th , ,s . a * lsts works are in the Dresden gallery. Massani has 
also a gay drinking scene, "In the Osteria," where the mistress of 
the vault smiles at the eager troopers making love to her. Edward 
Stammel lets his "Bon Vivant" enjoy the contents of his mug alone, 
wh le the jolly knight clad in rich costume, makes himself fs com- 
fortable as possible. Charles Hoguet has also a wine-tasting scene 



